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| Memorabilia. 


NEW study of th t f the Man 
been issued by the National Ancient Monu- 


with the Iron Mask will be found in the 
second August number of the Mercure de 
France. 
identification with Matthioly for which M. 
Funck-Brentano contended in his ‘ Légendes 
et Archives de la Bastille.’ 
tion agrees, indeed, with the name given in 


the register of death, but is i ilable | : 
| friendly suggestions offered, somewhat to ex- 


with the fact that Matthioly died in 1694, 
and the mysterious prisoner only in 1703. 
There is still extant the correspondence be- 


tween Saint-Mars, the prison governor who 
, P | ried out by the various bodies now occupy- 


had charge of the Man with the Iron Mask, 
for the years 1665-1698, and among the let- 
ters is the one from Louvois, written in 


Sub- | 


M. Emile Laloy th futes the | 
th Mattheoly for which M. | under the editorship of Mr. John Swarbrick, 


and in the struggle 


de Montespan, 
An uncle 


her husband made to regain her. 


of Montespan was Gondrin, the Archbishop 


of Sens, a violent Jansenist, who made open 
remonstrance against the King’s conduct. 
M. Laloy suggests that Dauger—a member 
of the King’s household—supplied informa- 
tion to Gondrin, who once, by an ordinance 


against public concubinage, compelled Louis, 


established at Fontainebleau with Mme de 
Montespan, to depart thence with great 
speed. If Dauger had anything to do with 
an episode so humiliating one can _ well 


imagine Louis’ rage. 


E have had our attention drawn to an 
interesting circular, bearing very 
authoritative signatures, which has just 


ments Review. This quarterly, which is pub- 
lished by the Wykeham Press at Manchester 


' concerns itself with the study and conserva- 


This identifica- | 


tion of old buildings, and is the only pub- 
lication in this country devoted solely to 
this subject. It is now proposed, following 


tend its scope, so as to give details—pre- 


|cise, we understand and_ tcchnical—of the 


works of preservation which have been car- 


| ing themselves with the well-being of an- 


| 


1669, giving the King’s orders concerning | 


whom it calls 
d’Auger. Other letters make clear that 
Dauger was an ecclesiastic. He is on no 
account to be allowed communication with 
any one; assurances are required that he 
has told no one what he was employed upon 
before coming to Pignerol, the first prison 
to which he was taken; he is described as no 
more than un valet for whose comfort no 
elaborate measures are necessary; neverthe- 
less, he is one against whom the King’s 
anger is strong. Later references to him 
do not mention his name. People became 
curious about him, and the trouble their 


this prisoner, 


ducing Saint-Mars to have him buried at 
last under another man’s name. It was 
Voltaire, it will be remembered, who was 
chiefly responsible for the legend that the 
prisoner was a brother of Louis XIV. 


gece that are being carried out in other countries 


| 


tiquities and old buildings. A yet more at- 
tractive proposal is that to describe and 
illustrate ‘‘ works of repair and maintenance 


where both precept and practice differ from 
our own, the object being to disseminate 


| information of an authoritative character.’’ 


| concerned with Mark Twain. 


What had Dauger done to draw down the | 


King’s wrath upon him? M. Laloy gives 
reason to think that he was implicated in 


| 


While thus acting as a record, the Review 
is designed also to be useful in reporting 
and scrutinising any new proposals concern- 
ing maintenance or alterations or additions 
regarding the more important architectural 
and historical monuments in the country. 
The circular states that presentation copies 
of the Review will be sent in reply to appli- 
cations addressed to the Wykeham Press, 14, 


curiosity gave may have had its part in in- | John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


ys 


the New York Bookman for August Mrs. 
Margaret Lente Raoul will be found 
illustrating the manner in which good stories 
grow, or are made, by a well-known example 
In the ‘ Short 
Life ’ of that writer by Albert Bigelow Paine 
it is related that a young representative of 
a New York paper once visited him on a 


the opposition to the King’s attachment to. sick-bed and showed him his instructions: 


| 

| 

E 

“4 

n 
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“If Mark Twain very ill, five neem | 
words. If dead, a thousand.’’ Whereupon | 
Clemens, smiling grimly as he handed back | 


the cable replied: ‘‘ You don’t need as much 


as that. Just say that the report of my 
death has been grossly exaggerated.’’ What | 
actually happened, however, was different | 


from that, and we learn it now from the | 
daughter of Frank Marshall White who was | 
concerned in it. White—who had seen Cle- 
mens in Chelsea a few days before in excellent | 
health—received a cable from the New York | 
Journal in May, 1897 to the effect that there 
Was a report going about that Mark Twain 
was dying in London in great poverty. He 
sent a reporter round with this message to | 
show it to Mark Twain and get a reply. | 
Mark Twain was in bed writing. as was his | 
custom. He answered in the following note 
(reproduced in facsimile in the Bookman, 
with its erasures). 

‘James Ross Clemens, a cousin of mine) 
was seriously ill two or three weeks ago, 
in London, but is well now. The report of 
my illness grew out of his illness, the re- 
port of my death was an exaggeration. Mark 
Twain.’’ This note was embodied in the re- 
ply cabled to the New York Journal, the 
operator, as is usual, leaving out punctua- 
tion. The copy editor, in preparing the 
despatch for the printer, began with the last 
clause of the note, which, then in the pro- 
cess of being repeated, assumed the form 
of the famous jest. 


\ ’E were interested in the Examinations for 
Associate Membership of the Associated 
Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of which the papers are printed in the Pub- | 
lisher and Bookseller for Aug. 21. One or 
two of them we should be puzzled to answer. 
Thus there are seventeen authors each of 
whom the examinee is told to put into one 
of the groups—1l. Elizabethan; 2. Eighteenth | 
Century; 3. Victorian; 4. Contemporary. 


Among them are Scott and Jane Austen. 
Where do they go? We give it up. It 
seems also hard to say who wrote ‘Omar 


Khayyam.’ 
inspiriting. 
has an essay, business-like but charming too, 
about bookshop portfolios. He loves search- 


ing through these for early English drawings | 


and water-colours; but he finds them now 
not only rarer than they used to be but also 
less kindly regarded by their owners. He 
suggests that for the smaller miscellaneous 
bookshops, especially in the provinces, the! 


AND 


| the Sieur le 
| Rouiffalet to Belefme in Perche; 


On the whole, the papers seem | 
Mr. I. A. Williams this week | 
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| portfolio of represents a possible 
market which it is a pity to neglect. 


| Tao Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Daily Advertifer. Monday, 


| August 30, 1731. 


Paris, September 5. N.S. The King went 


the 28th paft to fhoot in the Park of Ver- 


failles, and kill’d a great Quantity of Lev- 


| erets, Patridges and young Pheafants, which 


his Majefty, at his Return to the Caftle, dif. 
tributed to the Princes and Princeffes of the 


| Blood, and to other Lords and Ladies of his 


Court, 


The firft Inftant, being the Anniverfary 


of the Death of the late King Louis XIV, 
the 
_ Funeral Ceremonies at St. Dennis’s, when a 


fame was celebrated with the ufual 
folemn Service was perform’d for the Repofe 
of that Monarch’s Soul, whereat a_ great 
Number of Princes of the Blood, and Lords 
of the Court were pevimt. 


The 30th paft Nine ‘Schnee of the Par- 
liament receiv’d Letters de Cachet, which 
exile them to the following Places: The Sieur 
Le Roy de Valiere to Vierfort in Berry; the 
Sieur Gifs to Decife; the Sieur Prevoft to 
Mayene; the Sieur Soyer to Bourg in 
Breffe; the Sieur Lavardy to Ornay le Duc; 
Comte to Lude; the Sieur 
the Sieur 

and the Sieur 
They all fet out 


Comteffe to Reumoreutin; 
Paillet to Caftle Chagnon: 


_ the Day following for the aforefaid Places. 


to comply with the Will and Pleafure of 
their King. 
FLANDERS. 
Bruffels, September 4. N.S. ’Tis written 
from Vienna that Cardinal d’Althan, who 
_was formerly the Emperor’s Ambaffador at 


the Court of Rome, and Vice-Roy of the 
Kingdom of Naples on the nart of that 
| Monarch, is going to renounce the vain 


Pomps of the Purple, and to enter the Order 
of the Capucin Fryars who are accuftom’d 
to live a Reclufe Life in homely Cells for 
which Purpofe he caufed a fuitable Hermit- 
age to be built near Weitzen. 

| Lonpon, Auguft 30. 


| This Day. wa not before, the iil will 
| finifh the ftitching of the Tickets of the 
prefent State-Lottery. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ACHANDUIN PAPERS. 


(OLIN Campbell, fifth laird of Lochnell, | 
/ Co. Argyll, had at least four sons, Alex- | 
ander, John, Archibald and Colin, of 
whom Alexander succeeded to Lochnell, 
John received the lands of Gaolin, and. 
Archibald the lands of Achanduin. John | 
died in May, 1689, leaving several infant 
children, who appear to have squandered | 
their patrimony to some extent, with the— 
result that their descendants rather sank 
down in the world and were lost sight of. | 
On the other hand, Archibald’s descendants | 
kept their heads well above water and, to- | 
wards the end of ‘the eighteenth century, 
were undoubtedly believed to be the next 
heirs to Lochnell in case Alexander’s line 
failed. 

This actually happened in 1846, and 
Archibald’s great-grandson, Captain Donald 
Campbell, R.N., of Achanduin Bar- 
breck, was about to substantiate his claim, 
when Archibald Campbell, late Army agent 
in London, got himself served heir male to | 
his great-grandfather, John of Gaolin, and 
was duly infefted in the Lochnell fief, which 
he sold. As it happened, this Army agent 
had been guilty of some shady transactions 
(or so it was whispered) and was certainly 
living in Belgium ‘“‘for his country’s good.’’ 
Not unnaturally his succession was viewed 
with disfavour by, the Argyllshire gentry, 
who, raking up some ill-digested tradition 
about John’s matrimonial adventures, con- 
vinced themselves that the new heir was of 
illegitimate descent, his grandfather, so they 
said, being the son of a bigamous marriage. 

In 1922 the late Mr. James Archibald 
Campbell of Achanduin and_ Barbreck, 
grandson of the above Capt. Donald, asked 
me to go through some papers, in order 
to see whether there was any foundation 
for the rumour; and, as will be seen from 
the following abstracts, there can be no 
question that the story of a bisamous mar- 
riage is ridiculous. And as I pointed out 


to Mr. Campbell we have conclusive and 
independent proof of this in vol. v. of the 
Argyllshire Inventories, where we find that 
on 8 Oct., 1697, Alexander Campbell of | 
Lochnell is summoned to receive the Executry 
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accounts of the estate of the deceased John 
Campbell of Gaolin, and that the defunct’s 
widow, Elizabeth Campbell, and their law- 
ful children (explicitly so styled), Colin, 
John, Archibald, Alexander, Ann, Mailte 


_and Isobel, were all conjoined with the said 


Lochnell. 

The Achanduin Papers, however, possess 
an interest quite apart from this question, 
and so I have decided to offer these ab- 
stracts for publication :— 


1. At Kennachtrach in Shewna, 15 June, 
1704: Liferent grant by Donald M’Lean of 
Shuna, narrating his marriage with Ann 
Campbell, lawful daughter of deceased John 
C., brother-german of Alexander C. of Loch- 
nell, consenting parties to which were 
Donald’s late father, Allan M’Lean of 
Shuna, and the said Lochnell. It is stated 
that the marriage has already taken place, 


' though later it is said that this deed is 


‘ 


‘in contemplation ’’ of the marriage. This 
last must, however, be an error, as it is also 
said that there as as yet no children of the 
marriage. Witnesses: Mr. John Darroch, 
minister of Craignish,! Malcolm Campbell 
of Barmolloch, Sorley M’Lean, brother- 
german of said Donald, Allan M’Dugall in 
Bardrishach in Luyn, Donald M’Lachlan, 
portioner of Ballimore in Kerrera, Alexan- 
der Campbell of Kirnan and his _ servitor, 
Niall Campbell. 

2. At Cultibregan, 27 July, 1715: Ob- 
ligation by Archibald Campbell of Stron- 
dour to the effect that, though Sir James 
Campbell of Auchinbreck gave him an ob- 
ligation (dated at Glasgow, 10 Dec., 1714) 
to infeft him in Carsaig and other pro- 
perties in Knapdale, nevertheless the said 
Archibald has agreed to hold these as a 
wadset, redeemable for 5,500 marks by 
Dugald Campbell of Danna. Witnesses 
unimportant. 

3. No date (docket says 1715): Draft 
obligation as above, Auchinbreck’s deed be- 
ing said to be ‘‘of this date.”’ 

4. At Torinturk, 9 May. 1717: Two bills 
by Colin Campbell in Ballizoune, drawn 
on and accepted by (a) his brother, John 
C., and (b) his brother-german, Archibald 
C. 

5. At Inveraray, 23 June, 1721: Pre- 
cept of poinding at the instance of Colin 
Campbell in  Balligoun against Dugald 
M’Gheill for breach of contract, and against 


1 This minister had married the widow of 


‘John Campbell of Gaolin, the bride’s father. 
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Donald Clerk for what was due out of | 
the lands of Ardintallen, when the said | 
Clerk was Colin’s tenant there about seven | 
years before. 

6. At Torinturk, 27 March, 1723: Bond 
by Archibald Campbell, tacksman of Cab- | 
rachan (with his brother-german, Colin C. | 
in Bailigoun, as his cautioner) for £260. 
Scots in favour of Isobel Campbell lawful 
daughter of late Colin C., sometime in Lag- | 
ganmore. Witnesses: John Campbell in | 
Strontoiler and John C. in Torinturk. 

7. At Cladich, 11 July, 1728: Discharge | 
by Duncan M’Arthur of Inistrynich to John | 
Campbell of Kirktoun and his eldest law- | 
ful son, John C., who have paid him 1,000 | 
merks, being the tocher due to said Duncan | 
on his marriage contract (dated 31 Oct., | 
1726) with Isobel Campbell. eldest lawful | 
daughter of said John C, senior. Witnesses: | 
James Fisher, provost of Inverarary, | 
Charles and Duncan M’Arthur, uncles of | 
said Duncan, and Duncan Fisher, —— 
in Edinburgh. 

8. At Phantillans, 24 April, 1732: Ante- | 
nuptial marriage contract of Donald Camp- | 
bell of Achanduin and Margaret Campbell, | 
eldest lawful daughter of Archibald C. of | 
Phantillans, who consents. Donald under- 
takes to obtain infeftment in the five-merk 
land of Achanduin as nearest heir male 
of his late father, Archibald C. of Achan- 
duin, and to grant a liferent out of it 
to Margaret. | Witnesses: Colin Campbell, 
younger of Phantillans, John Campbell of 
Ardinie, and Archibald Campbell, writer 
in Inveresragan. 

This is followed by a discharge (dated at 
Inveraray, 20 May, 1758) to Archibald 
Campbell of Ballimore, who is a debtor in 
respect of tocher due on above marriage con- 
tract, which 1s owing to the executors of 
late Donald Campbell of Achanduin — the 
discharge being signed by Donald Campbell, 
baillie of Lochnell, as factor of Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochaell, who is Tutor? to Colin 
Campbell of Achanduin, and purporting to be 
witnessed by Mr. Alexander Campbell, min- 
ister at Inveraray, and Colin Campbell, 
baillie of Rosneath; but for some reason 
it was not signed till 3 June, when the 
witnesses were John Campbell in Knock in 
Mull and John C., merchant in West Tar- 
bert. 

9. At Inveraray, 7 Dec. 1736: Commis- 
sion by Archibald Campbell of Stonefield, 
advocate, Chamberlain to the Duke of 


2 Guardian. 


Argyll, appointing Donald Campbell of 
Achanduin to receive the current year’s 
teinds of certain lands in Lorne. With an 
extension for 1737, dated at Inveraray, 2 
Feb., 1738, and signed by John Campbell, 
deputy Chamberlain to the Duke—the sig. 
nature being that of John Campbell of 
Cloichombie. 

10. At Borrawstonness, 17 Nov., 1740: 
Factory and Commission by John M’Lean 
of Kinglass, narrating that the houses on 


his land have got into a bad state of re. 


pair during his minority throuch the mis 
management of his uncle, ‘‘who acted as 
Curator for me,’’ and that, as his business 
as a sailor makes it impossible for him 
to attend to the matter, he appoints Donald 
Campbell of Achanduin and John Ferguson, 
his own brother-in-law (Master of the sloop 
Peggy of Achanduin) to sell his lands of 
Kinglass, situated at the east end of the 


town of Borrawstonness in Linlithgowshire. 


Witnessed by two lawyers. 


li. At Inveraray, 21 Feb., 1741: Receipt 
by D nea “isher, writer in Inveraray, and 
Angus upbell of Asknish for £15 stg. 


due Campbell of Achanduin on 
: of Fisher (and deposited 


wi ), which was accepted by Don- 
ald 1 summer of 1739 but has been 
lost. Witnesses: John Campbell, deputy 


Chamberlain of Argyll, and Gilbert Camp- 
bell, messenger at Stronshira. 

12. At Bunnaw and Barglass, 25 June, 
1741: Factory and Commission by John 
M’Lean of Kingglass, sailor in Clyde, to 
Donald Campbell and John Ferguson (as 
in No, 10), empowering them to act for 
him during his absence from Scotland in 
respect of his lands of Kinelass, lying in 
and near Burroustonness, and to settle with 
Malcolm M’Lean (who was his tutor during 
minority), and to pay the liferent due to 
his mother, Lilias Hamilton, now wife of 
James Black, tailor in Arran; and Donald 
is commissioned to try to sell the property. 
M’Lean and Ferguson sign at Bunnaw be- 
fora Wm. Park, changekeeper there; and 
Donald signs at Barglass before John Stew- 
art, brother to Charles S. of Ardsheal, and 
Colin Campbell in Bragleinmore. 

13. At Inveraray, 2 July. 1741: Poind- 
ing at the instance of Dugald Murray, mer- 
chant at Inveraray, against Donald Camp- 
bell in Achanduin, Alexr, C. in Inverkin- 
lass, Wm. Park at Bunaw, and John Fer- 
guson, Master of the Pegzy of Achanduin, 
in respect of a bill for £40 15s. stg. of 19 
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Feb. last. 
Avchd. M’Viccar, sheriff officer. 
14, 1 April, 1743: List of tacks,3 docketed 


“Settings anent Ardnamurchan 1742 and | 
I give only those tacksmen whose | 


46.” 
names are or might be identifiable : — 


Kilchoan: Mr. Lauchlan Campbell, minister, | 


for five years. 

Ormasaig mor: Donald and John Mackenzie, 
brothers; and another John and _ his 
brother Donald M. in Skined. 


Brainanauld; Stewart in Girgadel and his_ 


brother, Allan S. in Brainanauld. 


Achatenis and Fascadel: Alexr. M’Lachlan > 
’ _ | pointed on behalf of their creditors. 
(including 


in Lauldale. 

Glenboredel: Alexr. 
changehouse and Ferry). 
Achmaha: Euin mor M’Callan in Borblaig 
and his nephew, Archd. M’Callan there. 


15. At Achanduin, 3 Sept.. 1744: Min- 
utes of an investigation into the looting 
of the Good Intent of Liverpool, which was 
wrecked on Lismore on 29 Aug. last, the 
complainers being Thomas Somerville, mate, 
Alexr, Campbell, sailor, and Coll M’ Dugald, 
apprentice. Wholesale robbery is disclosed 
by numerous small people; but there is no 


Cameron 


record of the result nor of who took the “respect of teinds. 


Dis dated 19 April, 1751 and 30 March, 1752. 
charge by Kenneth M’Kenzie, changekeeper | 


evidence. 
16. At Borblaig, 14 Sept., 1744: 


in Kiles. . . an [torn: one or two letters 
missing] to Sir Duncan Campbell of Loch- 


With execution dated 9 July by | 
' added note it is mentioned that John Stew- 


nell for 100 merks due as interest on a bill, | 


which has been paid on Sir Duncan’s be- 
half by Donald Campbell of Achanduin. 
Written by Allan Stewart, son of James §., 
tacksman in Bourblaig. 

17. At Brunstane, 20 Aug., 1745: Com- 


mission by the Duke of Argyll to Donald | 


(, of Achanduin as a D.L. for Argyll. 
18. At Inveraray, 1 May, 1746: Com- 
mission addressed ito said \Donald or the 


Commanding Officer at Mingary Castle to re- | 


ceive arms to be given up at said Castle. 

19. 27 Nov., 1746: Accounts due by 
Archd, Campbell of Ballimore and Capt. 
Colin C. of B. to ‘ Auchindoun and Com- 
pany.”’ The items include sugar, hops, rice, 
tobacco and candles. 


20. At Inveraray, 19 Jan., 1747: Bond. 
by Donald C. of Achanduin for £525 stg. to. 


Archd. Campbell of Stonefield. sheriff de- 
pute of Argyll, in payment for the lands 
of Frackersaig in Lismore, which Stonefield 
has sold this day to said Donald in liferent 
and his eldest lawful son, Archd. C., in fee. 
Written by: John Campbell, son of deceased 


3 Leases. 


David C., late baillie of Kintyre. In an 
art of Clachdow and Mrs. Campbell * of 
Achanduin made certain payments on 12. 
Dec., 1748, towards the final instalment of 
the price. 

21. At Lochnell, 18 May. 1747: Tack of 
Torobus in Kilmany parish, in Islay, for 
six years, granted to Ferquhard Campbell 
of Lagganlochan by Donald C. of Achanduin, 
as holder of a tack of the Argyllshire lands 
of Sir Alexander and Charles Murray, 
which he had received from the trustees ap- 


22. At Lochnell, 22 Aug.. 1747: Fitted 
account between Sir Duncan C. of Lochnell 
and Donald C. of Achanduin, a witness be- 
ing Archd. Campbell, younger of Ardiny. 

23. At Lochnell 22 July, 1748: Ditto. 
One of the items is ‘‘an allowance made for 
a year and half’s boarding for one of Cap- 
tain Colin of Ballimores Children.’”4 

24. At Finnoknockan, 9 May, 1750: Re- 
ceipt by Mr. Archd. Campbell, minister at 
Lismore and Appin to Donald Campbell, 
baillie and factor for above Sir Duncan, in 
With two added receipts 


25. At Inverarary, 7 June, 1753: Dis- 
charge by Archd. Campbell of Knockbuie to 
Mr. Alexr. Campbell, junior, merchant in 
Glasgow, in respect of a bill (30 April, 
1753) drawn by Mr. Robt. Campbell of Ask- 
nish, advocate, on Laurence Scot, cashier to 
Messrs. Andrew Cochran and John Mur- 
doch and Co., bankers in Glasgow, in favour 
of said Knockbuie, who has indorsed it to 
said Alexander C. Witness: Archd. Camp- 
bell of Ormsary. 

26. At Glasgow, 7 Nov.. 1755: Bond of 
relief by John Campbell of Danna to Alexr. 
Campbell, senior, and Alexr. C., junior, 
merchants in Glasgow, in respect of a 
credit for £500 stg., given by above bankers 


/to said Danna and the merchants jointly, 


the latter having been merely Danna’s cau- 
tioners, Witnesses: Colin Campbell of Kil- 
berry and John C. of Orangehill.§ 

27. At Carsaig, 7 May, 1757: Ante- 
nuptial marriage contract between James 
Campbell at Beachmore and Isobel, eldest 
lawful dau. of Daniel Campbell of Car- 
saig, whereby Daniel agrees to infeft James 


4 Capt. Colin Campbell was nephew and heir 

resumptive to Sir Duncan, but predeceased 

im, leaving only three daughters. 

5 Presumably in Jamaica, where there was 
a Campbell estate called Orangebay. 
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in the ten-shilling land of Carsaig and other | 
lands in Knapdale, while James is to pay | 
to Daniel’s brother, Alexr, C., merchant in 
which Daniel owes him. 
alive. 
Witnesses: Roger MacNeill of Taynish, Dun- 
can Campbell of Kilduskland, Dugald Mac- 
Tavish of Dunardarie, Mr. Robt. Thomson, 
minister at Killean, and Jas. Campbell of 


Glasgow, £320 stg.., 
Daniel’s wife, Janet Campbell, is 


Rudill. 
Note: This is a copy: but a 
that it is an “exact copy.” 


same number of words in each line. 


28. At Clachan of Rosneath, 29 Dec., 


1758, at Leavensyde, 3 Jan., 1759, and at 


. (blank), 4 Feb., 1759: Ante-nuptial 
marriage contract between James Cook, 
writer in Dunbarton, only lawful son of 


Archd, C. 


C. of Achanduin, with consent of Capt. 


Dougall Campbell of Ballimore, M.P. for 
Argyll, Archd. Campbell of Stonefield and | 
The 
elder Cook agrees to infeft his son in Mur- 


Colin Campbell, baillie of Rosneath. 


roch in the borough territory of Dunbarton, 
which he had bought on 31 Aug., 1745, from 
William Donaldson, late of Murroch. 
Signed by the two Cooks, Ann and Colin 
at Rosneath before Wm. Noble. younger of 
Ferms. Signed by Stonefield at Leaven- 
syde before Colin Campbell of | Carwhin. 
Signed by Ballimore on 4 Feb. before Jas. 
Campbell, brother-german to Sir Duncan 
C. of Lochnell. 
H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 
(To be concluded), 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 


1700—1750. 
(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130 and 93). 
Harris, Bengamin. Next the Golden 


Boar’s Head against the Cross Keys Inn in| 
known | 
as the printer, proprietor and publisher of | 
In 1680 he had been tried | 
and fined £500 for issuing a seditious book | 
entitled ‘An Appeal from the Country to) 


Gracechurch Street. He was well 


the London Post. 


the City,’ after which he left England for 
America. He returned in 1695. and contin- 
ued in business for at least another ten 
years. He is believed to have died about 
1708, though a printer of the same name is 
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note states 
there being the 
same number of lines on each page and the 


of Murroch (who consents), and 
Ann Campbell, lawful dau. of late Donald 
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found in Gracechurch Street as late as 1715, 
This may have been his son. 

Harris, ELizaBetu. She was the widow 
‘of John Harris, whose business at the Har. 


‘row in Little Britain she carried on after | 


his death. On Jan. 3, 1701 she published 
‘The Present State of Europe,’ and later 
in the same year Jeremy Collier’s ‘ Great 
Historical Dictionary.’ In this last enter. 
prise her partners were Henry Rhodes and 
Thomas Newborough. She died in 1704, and 
her stock was sold by auction on Dec. 11 at 
the Bear in Ave-Mary Lane. (See ‘ N. and 
Q.’ 7 S. ix. 301). Of her husband Dunton 


declares (i. 231) that ‘‘ honesty was his 
distinguishing character,’’ and then pr- 


ceeds to give details of the books which he 
and Harris published as partners. In 16% 
Harris, Dunton, and about fifty other men- 
bers of the Stationers’ Company formed a 
Friendly Society, to which each paid a sub- 
scription of a pound per year. 

Harris, Georce. Of the Queen’s Head, 
St. James’ Street. He first appears as a 
bookseller in 1703, when he issued an anony- 
mous volume of ‘ Poems on Several Occa- 
sions.’ He was still in business in 1721. 
The ‘‘S. Harris’? who in 1703 published a 
novel entitled ‘A Banquet for Gentlemen 
and Ladies’ may be identical with him, the 
S being a printer’s error for G. 

Harris, THomas. Was trading in Alders- 
gate in the year 1750. Beyond this fact I 
| have been unable to ascertain anything 

about him. <A ‘“‘ T. Harris,’’ bookseller, of 

London Bridge, however, appears in the list 
of bankrupts for December, 1745. 
| Harrison, Israet. Established from the 
year 1675, he appears to have run two 
‘shops at once, viz. (1) The Greyhound in 
Chancery Lane, (2) Under the Gate, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, both of which are advertised 
_ simultaneously. He was still living when 
_Dunton wrote his ‘ Life and Errors,’ and 
| Plomer traces him as far as 1706, though 
he gives no source. 

Harrison, Ricuarp. Had a _ business 
without Temple Bar in the year 1701. His 
hame appears in advertisements only twice. 

Harrison, THOMAs. By the Royal Ex- 
change. He is mentioned by Dunton. For 
several years he was apprenticed to Samuel 
Crouch,. but he set up a shop of his own 
_at the White Swan in 1683. He was still 
_ publishing in 1711. The T. Harrison recorded 
| by Timperley in Warwick Lane in 1770 may 
| possibly have been his successor in business. 
| Hartiey, JOHN. He was conducting 4 
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bookselling business next the King’s 
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Head | Plomer to the Bible in Stationers’ Court, 


Tavern in Holborn in the year 1701. By | near Ludgate, 1716. 


1707 he had shifted to new premises _ be- 
tween the two Temple Gates in Fleet Street, 
aud he was still there in 1711, but his name 
does not appear in Nichols’s list for 1712, 
so he may have died or retired by that date. 
His most valuable publication was a cata- 


| 


logue of books on all subjects and in all | 


languages, which he compiled from the 


catalogues of the Bodleian and other famous | 


libraries. Originall 
work was republished, in 
form, in 1701. 

Hartiey, Rosert. Possibly a relative of 
the preceding, seems to have succeeded to 
his first business premises in 1707. Plomer 


an augmented 


issued in 1699, this | 


finds a record of him during the next year, | 


but after that all traces disappear. 

Hartitey, Wittiam. A friend of Abel 
Boyer. He is mentioned by Dunton as a 
well-known antiquarian bookseller. Beyond 
this I have been unable to ascertain anything 
about him. 

Hawes, Lacy. 


Heatu, T. He was in business next to the 
Fountain Tavern in the Strand between 
1728 and 1733. By profession he was actu- 
ally a maker of mathematical instruments, 
but he also published several books on 
mathematics. 

Heatucote, J. He had traded in Bald- 
win’s Gardens since 1680. Plomer states 
that he was still in business there in 1725. 

Heer (or Herr), R. A bookseller with a 
considerable reputation amongst dissenters. 
He was publishing from the Bible and Crown 
in the Poultry by 1726. In 1755 he became 
treasurer of the Stationers’ Company, and 
died in 1780. A short account of him ap- 
pears in Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes’ iii. 607. 

Hetmes, J. First comes to notice in 1706, 


when he had a shop at the King’s Head, 


ness, with Clarke and Collins as his part- | 


ners, at the Red Lion in Paternoster Row 
during the last three or four years of the 
half-century. 

Hawes, A_ theological 
seller commended by Dunton (i. 208). 


book- 
He 


‘ . | Office Court in Fleet Street 
He was carrying on: busi- 


Westminster Hall. He was still in business 
in 1711, but I have not found his name 
any later. 

Henry, D. He was publishing from Wine 
in 1750. See 
the General Advertiser, June 27, 1750. 

Hensman, An old-established 


| bookseller next the King’s Head in Westmin- 


was established at the Rose in Ludgate Street | 


at the opening of the century. _ In 1705 he 
removed to the Golden Buck in Fleet Street, 
over against St. Dunstan’s Church, and his 
old shop was taken over by J. Bowyer; but 
by 1707 he had shifted once more, this time 
to the Rose and Crown, next the Dog Tav- 
ern on Ludgate Hill. He is last heard of 
in 1709. 

Hawkins, E. Of Fleet Bridge. He was 
publishing until 1702, but after that all 
trace of him disappears. 

Hawkins, Joun. He was established as 
a bookseller at the Golden Lion, 


Upper End of St. Paul’s Churchyard in 


1701 and 1702. 


| member 


at the. 


January, 1741, but by August of that year | 
he had removed to Milton’s Head, near the | 


Temple Gate in Fleet Street, where he was 
still carrying on business at the end of our 
period. In 1766 he became clerk to the 
Stationers’ Company, and died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1780. 

Hawkins, M. He published a new edi- 


| 


tion of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ from the Angel | 


in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1709. 
Hazarp, Has been 


| 
| 


traced by | he ceases to advertise. 


ster Hall, he was in business as early as 
1690, and when the eighteenth century opened 
was well known amongst writers. 

Heprpurn, Joun. Of the Three Black 
Lions against Catherine Street in the 
Strand, was bookselling and publishing in 
After the latter year there 
seem to be no records of his advertisements 
in the press. 

Herrick, ——. He was in business as a 
bookseller in 1705, when Dunton declared that 
“he deals much with the lawyers.’’ His 
shop was opposite that of Sare, at Gray’s 
Inn Gate in Holborn. 

HERRINGHAM, HENRY. Was a well-known 
of the Stationers’ Company, to 
which he gave a donation of £20 in 1705, 
‘“to be applied to the purchase of a large 
silver flaggon, weight sixty-five ounces.’? In 
the Post Boy of Jan. 2, 1701, he advertised 
: forthcoming edition of the works of Cow- 
ey. 

Hicumore, J. He had a shop under the 
Royal Exchange in the year 1746. Both 
his previous and his later history are ob- 
scure. 

Hituier, NatHaniet. He was publishing 
at the Prince’s Arms, Leadenhall Street, 
1700-1707. After the latter of these dates 
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Hits, Henry. 
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| 
Though he published a | 


few books, he is remembered chiefly as a | 


printer, in which ‘trade he attained to no | 
He was | 


little fame as well as notoriety. 
official printer to both Oliver Cromwell and 


| 
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elsewhere, I am inclined to think that he 
had retired before the beginning of the cen. 
tury. 


Hoxttanp, J. I have only found one refer- 


ence to this bookseller, in an advertisement 


Charles II, but in the early years of the. 
eighteenth century he turned pirate, and | 


retailed from his shop in Blackfriars a num- 
ber of stolen 


works. (See my ‘ Pirate Printing in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ clix. 382). On 
Jan. 10, 1709, in spite of his dishonest 


dealings, he was made printer to the Queen, 
but he only lived to hold the position for 
a few months, At his death on Oct. 13, 
the office was bestowed on Tooke and 
Barber conjointly; and in the Evening Post 
for Nov. 12 appeared an advertisement for 
the sale of his stock. 

Hinton, Jonny. The 
Universal Magazine. 
King’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
1740, and was still at the same address at 
the end of our period. He died on May 21, 
1781. A memoir of him is to be found in 
Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes’ iii. 441, 

Hitcu, CHARLEs. 


publisher 


and surreptitiously printed | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


of 
He was trading at the | 


He was a Justice of the | 


Peace for Essex, Master of the Stationers’ | 


Company in 1758, and son-in-law to A. 
Bettesworth (see above), whom he succeeded 


in business at the Red Lion in Paternoster | 


Row about 1740. He became well known 
amongst literary society in the capital, and 
conducted a flourishing business until 
death on Sept. 20, 1764. He was one of the 


in the Post Boy for Aug. 5, 1710. The ad- 
dress of his business premises is not given, 
but he may be identical with the James 
Holland of the Bible and Ball in St. Paul's 
Churchyard (1705-1711), noticed by Plomer. 

Hooker, J. His shop was situated at the 
Flower de Luce, against St. Dunstan's 
church in Fleet Street. He first appears 
in press advertisements in 1718. The last 
reference I have found to him is in Febr- 
ary, 1731. 

Hoore, J. Was in business at the White 
Horse without Newgate in the year 1730. 
Nichols’s list for 1712 includes a Samuel 
Hoole, who may have been his father. 

Hore, Mrs. According to an _ advertise- 
ment in the Flying Post for Aug. 12, 1701, 
she was trading at that date at the North 
Entrance to the Royal Exchange, — though 
after this year I have found no reference to 
her. She may have been the widow of a 
certain FE. Hope, whom Plomer records at 
the same address, 1680-1684 ( ?) 

Horn, T. Under the Royal Exchange. 
He came into notice in November, 1708, 
when in conjunction with W. Lewis, J. 
Pemberton, R. Knaplock, R. Wilkins, and 


| M. Atkins, he started publishing a monthly 


his | 


partners in the publication of Johnson’s Dic- | 


tionary in May, 1755. A memoir of him 
appears in Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ (iii. 390), 


periodical, Bibliotheca Anatomica. As early 
as 1703, however, he is mentioned by Dun- 
ton, and Plomer traces him back to 1686. 
In 1721 he was still in business at the same 


| premises, though Plomer fails to trace him 


while a sidelight is also cast upon him in | 


Mumby’s ‘ Printing, Publishing and Book- 

selling ’ (1930). 
Hopces, JAMEs. 

have found to this bookseller occurs in 1740 


The earliest reference I | 


when he was in business at the Looking | 


Glass on London Bridge. 
same premises in 1750, though some _ few 
years after this he retired to Bath, where 
he died in October, 1774. 

Hopckin, THOMAS. 
as a bookseller next to the Dolphin Inn, 
West Smithfield, when the century opened, 
and since he contributed to the Bowyer relief 
fund, in 1712, it is to be presumed that he 
was still in business then. 

Hopcson, —. Is mentioned by Dunton (i. 
215) as still living in 1703, though Dunton 
does not say whether he was still in busi- 
ness. As I have found no reference to him 


He occupied the | 


any further than 1711. 
Horton, Francis. He 
Nichols’s list for 1712. 
HotrHam, MattHew. Succeeded Back at 
the Black Boy on London Bridge in 1704. 
He was in business until his death in 1725. 
How, Jouy. He kept a shop in the yard 


is included in 


| of the Ram’s Head Inn, in Fenchurch Street 


at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 


| from which address, he issued a volume of 


He was established | 
| Fat,’ on March 24, 1701. 


humorous stories, entitled, ‘ Laugh and Be 
By 1703, however, 
he had moved to Gracechurch Street, where 
he was still trading in 1709. He was the 
printer and publisher of Ned Ward’s Lon- 
don Spy. 

Hvspatp, —. According to Dunton, he 
was a bookseller in Duck Lane, I have 
found no other reference to him. 


(Continued on p. 154). 
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Hvucconson, J. 
Court on Ludgate Hill. He published on 
Oct. 5, 1741, ‘‘ A Plain Answer to Dr. 
Middleton’s Letter from Rome: By a Friend 
of Truth.’ This is the first reference to 
him that I have found. Several books and 
pamphlets appeared from him later in the 
same year. 

Hvucus, J. He had a bookselling business 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the year 1750, 
though I 
tioned earlier. He appears to have dealt 
mainly in legal publications. 

Hussey, CHRISTOPHER. He is mentioned 
by Dunton (i. 210) as a dealer in antiquar- 
ian and rare books. He was trading at the 
Flower de Luce, over against the Globe in 
Little Britain, 1678-1705. 

Samuet. He was conducting 
book auctions at his shop under Searle’s Gate, 
Lincoln’s Inn, during the year 1716. Be- 
vond this I have been unable to ascertain 
anything useful about him. 

Innys, W. He was for some years in 
partnership with his brother, John, at the 
Prince’s Arms, at the West End of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. this address 
they published in 1710, ‘‘ Practical Obser- 
vations upon the Miracles of Our Saviour, 
By Francis Bragge, B.D., Vicar of 
Hitchin.”’ (See the Daily Courant, March 
16. 1710). In 1720, when it took over the 
publication of the ‘ Bibliotheca Biblica,’ 
from Taylor and Clements, the firm was still 
conducted under the two names but the part- 
nership seems to have been dissolved soon 
after, and henceforth to have been run under 
the sole direction of William. In 1733 or 
1734 he appears to have entered into an 
agreement with Curll and Pemberton, and 
the three published several works conjointly. 
(See the list given in the Daily Journal, 8 
Jan., 1734). He was still publishing in 
1750, by this date in Paternoster Row. 

lstep, Jonny. He was dealing in medical 
books from his shop at the Golden Ball, 
between St. Dunstan’s Church and Chancery 
Lane End in Fleet Street, as early as 1709. 
He was still carrying on his business there 
in 1734, though Plomer carries his account 
no farther than 1725. In 1730 he also ac- 
quired the business of Samuel Crouch, in 
Paternoster Row. 

JacKson, ANDREW. 


I here quote from 


Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes’ (iii. 626) :— 

Andrew Jackson, well known to many deal- 
ers in old books and black-letter, kept a shop | 
years in Clare Court, 


for more than forty 


Of Sword and Buckler | Drury Lane. Here, 


have not found his name men- | 
' were few, and he secured enough to carry him 
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midst dust and 
cobwebs, he indulged his appetite for reading, 
Unlike a contemporary brother of the trade, 
he did not make the curiosity of his customers 
the foundation of a collection for his own use, 
and refuse to part with an article where he 
found an eagerness in a purchaser to obtain 
it. Where he met with a rarity he would re. 
tain the same till he had satisfied his own de- 
sires in the perusal of it, and then part with 
it agreeable to his promise. Though placed 
in a humble rank in life, he was easy and 
facetious. If he did not abound, his’ wants 


to his journey’s end. He was retainer to the 
Muses, but rather traversed the plains than 
ascended any steps up the hill of Parnassus, 
In 1740 he published the first book of Paradise 
Lost in rime: and ten years afterwards, with 
somewhat better success, ** Matrimonial 
Scenes, Consisting of The Seaman’s Tale, The 
Manciple’s Tale, the Character of the Wife of 
Bath, The Tale of the Wife of Bath and her 
Five Husbands, all Moderniz’d from Chaucer.” 
He quitted his business about a year hefore 
his death, which happened on the twenty fifth 
of July, 1778. 

Jackson, Davin. He seems to have sue- 
ceeded Thomas Parkhurst at the Bible and 
Three Crowns, Cheapside, about the year 
1700. Plomer states that by 1710 he joined 
N. Cliff, and that all trace of him disappears 
after 1716. 

Jackson, T. He was trading in Pall 
Mall 1729-32. I have been unable to find 
anything else concerning him. 

James, Tuomas. He had set up as a 
printer in Mincing Lane by 1678. About 
1700 he began to publish also, and continued 
in business until 1711 or a few years later. 

Jauncy, T. He was in business in 1719 
and 1720 at the Angel without Temple Bar, 
from which he published Southerne’s ‘ Spar- 
tan Dame’ in January, 1720. 

Jay. A_ bookseller of Cheap- 
side. At one time journeyman to Dunton, 
who speaks very highly of him. From 1700 to 
1703 near the Mercer’s Chapel. 

Jounson, James. He had set up origin- 
ally in Chancery Lane (1689). By 1700 he 
had removed to Fleet Street, where he con- 
tinued to publish until 1703. 

Jounson, Ropert. Of Holborn. He is 
included by Plomer in virtue of one pamph- 
let entitled ‘ The Jacobite’s Lamentation for 
the Death of the Late King James,’ which 
he published in 1701. 

Frepertck T. Woop. 
(To be continued). 

(In our next number will appear a second 
instalment of Mr, AmBrose Heat’s Supple- 
mentary Notes), 
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TNOWLE CHURCH: HOUR-GLASS 

AND MISERICORDS.—Quite recently 
the hour-glass, which once stood on the pul- 
pit in Knowle Chureh, Warwickshire, has 
been recovered from a Birmingham antiques’ 
shop and replaced in its old position. — It 
was bought originally in 1673, as it appears 
from the Churchwardens’ Accounts, when 4s. 
6d. was paid for the frame and 8d. for the 
glass. It had been swept away, together 


with old glass and carving, in the restora- | 


tions of the nineteenth century. 

The misericords in this church seem to 
have escaped Mr. Bond, author of ‘ Miseri- 
cords.’ One shows a lion erect with a horse 
on one side and a unicorn on the other; 
the opposite seat has an ape holding a 
flask (? physician) with a fox holding a 
book and a bear as side figures, An _ ex- 
planation would be welcome. 

M. D. H. 


AMB AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE | 


EAST INDIA COMPANY.—It is rather 
late in the day to be able to publish a 
fresh note regarding Charles Lamb’s connec- 
tion with the Kast India House, through his 
famous essay ‘The Superannuated Man,’ 
when one considers how well that essay has 
been annotated by Messrs. Lucas) Macdonald, 
Hallward and Hill. In the essay 
gives the names of his employers as ‘‘ The 


house of Boldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet | 
above commentators | 


and Lacy.’’ All the 
state that the title of the firm was feigned ; 
that is, none of the men had any connection 
with the East India House or Company. 

As a matter of fact, two persons of the 
name of Bosanquet were associated with the 
East India Company. As early as 1786 
there was a Jacob Bosanquet upon the 
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Lamb | 


stances of the name of Bosanquet having a 
direct. connection with Lamb’s place of em- 
ployment during his period of service. There 
were several members of the  Bosanquet 
| family connected with the City of London 
/ an the Bank of England during the early 
| yedrs of the nineteenth century. 
I have not so far been able to connect 
| any of the other names given by Lamb with 
the East India Company. 
A. W. Waters. 


OOK AUCTIONS.—May I voice a long 
overdue protest against the pernicious 
and iniquitous custom prevailing in the 
‘* Rooms ”’ of doing up parcels of books with 
string, and that so carelessly and tightly 
as to damage permanently the bindings of 
many excellent volumes, thereby depreciat- 
ing their value. It is an unwarrantable 
| liberty with both vendor and_ purchaser. 
| Stout, broad tape has long been known to 
the human race, and I doubt if the cost of 
it, in quantities, be greater than the objec- 
tionable string now employed. When our 
‘“departmental stores’? can give this, 
attached to buckles, away, our book auc- 
tioneers might take a leaf out of their 
book. The horrid custom may have been 
introduced by Julius Caesar, when he con- 
quered us, but that is several weeks ago and 
| might now, with advantage, be abandoned 
in favour of a method known to some of the 
earlier Edwards. Blades in his ‘ Enemies 
of Books’ somehow managed to omit the 
| wicked auctioneer, and even Chesterton did 
| not think of him with his ‘‘ grocer.” 


Ruopon. 
| SING ULAR DISCOVERY OF A 
CAVERN AT WINDSOR CASTLE.— 


|The reference for the following is P.R.O. 


Board of Directors, and he served upon the | C.O, 94/5, Aug. 21, 1843 :— 


Accounts, Buying, House 
Committees. The latest date I have found 
Bosanquet still serving is 1818, and he then 
resided at Broxbournebury in Hertfordshire. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas in his ‘ Life of Lamb’ 
states that Lamb went into the Accountants’ 
Office, and as Bosanquet served upon 


doubt, have come into contact with him. I 


have been unable to discover any biographi-— 
The | 


cal particulars of Jacob Bosanauet. 


and Warehouse | 
| which have been made at Windsor Castle, 
| previously to the arrival of the Court, may 
| be mentioned an extensive cold larder, for 


Amongst the various necessary additions 


the preservation of game, etc., which has 


| been constructed underneath the North Ter- 
the | 
Accounts Committee, Lamb must. without a_ 
the kitchen. 


race, with a communication to the interior 
of the Castle in the immediate vicinity of 


In making an opening on the North Ter- 
race, after digging through about three feet 


other member of the family was Sir J. B. | of earth a mass of brickwork presented itself 
Bosanquet (born 1773, died 1847); he was of nearly two feet in thickness. Upon this 
late in life made a Judge, but in his early | being penetrated, the opening was found to 
career as a barrister he acted as counsel for | lead to an arched subterranean vault of 
the East India Company. Here are two in- | 21 feet in height, 20 feet long, and 11 feet 
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wide, constructed of most 
ished pointed brickwork, in, apparently, as 
fresh a state as when first erected. In pro- 
ceeding to the eastward, along the under 
portion of the North Terrace, 14 more 
arched chambers, communicating with each 
other by means of low arched openings, were 
discovered, constructed of the same materials, 
and in the same highly finished manner. 
There were likewise the same number of 
chambers of the like character and construc- 
tion, leading to the eastward towards the 
Winchester Tower. 

It has been ascertained that these works 
were constructed in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, at the period of the erection of 
this part of the North Terrace by the maiden 
Queen, now nearly two hundred years ago; 
and that they have remained closed ever 
since. 

Upon descending into this subterranean 
vault, or rather vaults, a most extraordin- 
ary scene presented itself. The arched roof, 
in many places, was thickly studded with 
innumerable stalactites, and many of them 
of the singular length of upwards of three 
feet. The sides of the vaults were also 
covered with beautiful specimens of stalag- 
mites, several of which have been carefully 
preserved as great curiosities by those who 
were permitted the opportunity of visiting 
this stupendous cavern. The opening, from 
the crown of the arch, has now been bricked 
up, and the vaults will probably remain 
closed for another couple of centuries. 

E. H. FarrprorHer. 


IRK HARTOG, AUSTRALIAN 
PLORER (See clx. 454).—The following 

is a translation of the inscription on the 
plate Hartog left on the island on N.W. 
Coast of Australia, by Dirk Hartog, Captain 


of the ship Eendragt, of Amsterdm, 25 Oct., | 


1616: i 


On top—‘‘ Anno 1616, the 25th of October. | 


Arrived here the ship Endragt of Amsterdam 


—the first merchant Gillis Miebais of Luik. | 


Dirk Hartog, of Amsterdam, Captain. They 
sailed from hence for Bantam 27th Do.”’ 

On lower part (cut with a knife)—‘‘ The 
undermerchant—Jan Stins; Chief Mate 


Pieter Dookus of Bill A°, 1616.’ 

The plate was taken by William de Vlam- 
ing, a Dutch navigator, in 1697, and replaced 
by another, which in turn was taken away 
by the French navigator Freycinet in 1817 
to Paris and placed in the Museum of the 


J. W. Fawcett. 


Institute in that city. 


beautifully fin- | 


A 


EX- | 


: 
Readers’ Queries. 

QUERY ON DONNE’S SERMON 
XXX, Folio of 1640.—One of the com. 
mon conventions of Renaissance thinking is 
that which speaks of ‘‘ the Book of God's 
Word ”’ and ‘‘ the Book of God’s Works.” 


_This pair is found in Bacon’s writing sev- 


eral times, notably in ‘ The Advancement of 
Learning,’ Book i. It was evidently a com- 
mon figure with the sermon writers, and it 
is not strange to find the phrase in the 
sermon of Donne’s under discussion. What 
is unusual is that Donne makes an addition 
to the generally accepted pair of books, the 
— of man’s conscience. The passage fol- 
ows :— 


Here God shows this inconsiderate man his 
book of creatures, which he may run and read: 
that is, he may go forward in his vocation and 
yet see that every creature calls him to a con- 
sideration of God. Every ant that he sees 
asks him, where had I this providence and 
industry? Every flower that he sees asks him, 
where had I this beauty, this fragrancy, this 
medicinal virtue in me? Every creature calls 
him to consider what great things God hath 
done in little subjects. But God opens to him 
also here in his church his book of Scriptures; 
and in that book every word cries out to him, 
every merciful promise cries out to him, why 
am I here to meet thee, to wait upon thee, to 
perform God’s purpose towards thee if thou 
never consider me, never apply me to thyself? 
Every judgment of his anger cries out, why 
am I here if thou respect me not, if thou make 
not thy profit of performing those conditions 
which are annexed to those judgments and 
which thou mightest perform, if thou would- 
est consider it? Yea, here God opens another 
book to him, his manual, his bosom, his pocket 
book, his vade mecum, the abridgment of all 
nature, and all law, his own heart and con- 
science. And this book, though he shut it up 
and clasp it never so hard, yet it will some- 
times burst open of itself; though he inter- 
line it with other studies and knowledges, yet 
| the text itself in the book itself, the testi- 
monies of the conscience, will shine through 
and appear. 

The date of this'sermon is not certain. 
| It was preached at Whitsuntide at St. 
| Paul’s. It is left undated in Miss E. 
| Spearing’s list,! since she finds Whitsunday 
/sermons dated for the years 1627 (Sermon 
| 28, Fol. of 1640), 1628 (Sermon 29, op. cit.), 
| 1629 (Sermon 31, op. cit.), and 1630 (Sermon 
| 32, op. cit.). It would seem, therefore, that 


1 Modern Language Review, viii. (1913) 168 

I have not been able to consult Miss Spear- 

ing’s (now Mrs. Simpson’s) later list in her 
study of Donne’s prose. 
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Sermon 30 must have been preached before 
627. 
a Sut Donne was not the only man in this 
decade to use the triad of books in which 
God may be found. In the second century 
of Felltham’s ‘ Resolves,’ No. clxviii bears 
the title, ‘‘ The Three Books in which God 
may be easily found.’”’ A comparison of 
this resolve with the passage already quoted 
will show that the three books are identical, 
although no parallels in phraseology are ap- 
parent. The thought,however, even in details, 
is in close agreement; in each case the uses 
of the three books are the same. Felltham’s 
resolve is given below in full :— 

God hath left three books in the world, in 
each of which he may be easily found; the 
book of the creatures, the book of conscience, 
and his written Word. ‘The first shows his 


omnipotence; the second, his justice; the third, | 
So, though there be | 


his mercy and goodness. 
none of them so barren of the rudiments of 
knowledge, but is sufficient to leave all with- 
out excuse, apologies; yet in them all, I find 
all the good that ever either the heathen or 
the Christian hath published abroad. In the 
first, is all natural philosophy; in the second, 
all moral philosophy; in the third, all true 
divinity. To those admirable pillars of all 
human learning, the philosophers, God showed 
himself in his omnipotence and justice, but 
seemed , as it were, to conceal his mercy: to 
us Christians he shines in that which out- 
shines all his works, his mercy. Oh, how 
should we regratulate his favours, for so im- 
mense a benefit, wherein, secluding himself 
from others, he hath wholly imparted him- 
self to us! In the first of these I will admire 
his works, by a serious meditation of the won- 
ders in the creatures. In the second, I will 
reverence his justice, by the secret and inmost 
checks of the conscience. In the third, embrace 
his love, by laying hold on those promises 
wherein he hath not only left me means to 
know him, but to love him, rest in him, and 
enjoy him for ever. 

The ‘Resolves’ appeared in an undated 
edition sometime before 1628. when. the 
second edition appeared. Naturally in the 
mind of the reader the question arises: did 
Donne read the ‘Resolves’ as _ well he 


might; or did Felltham hear the learned | 


Doctor, as undoubtedly he did; or did both 
get their triad of books about God from a 
sermon convention going back to some vener- 
able Father of the Church? TI should be 
grateful to the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ for 
additional light on this interesting question. 
A. C. Howe tt, 
Associate Professor of English. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. 
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HE JEWS IN FRANCE.—It is believed 

that an officer of the Irish Brigades in 

the service of France, presumably a Catho- 
lic, married a French Jewess at Nantes. 

Was Nantes or neighbourhood a Jewish 
‘“area’’ in France in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century? Were there any promi- 
nent Jewish families there during that 
period? [ think they would generally be 
merchants or bankers ? Were any of them 
‘““noble’’?? Would such a marriage be pos- 
sible, or unlikely? Where would it be 
recorded ? 

The only daughter’s name was Sarah or 
““Sara,’”’ and a minature-portrait believed to 
be of this daughter is distinctly French and 
Jewish. I am told Sarah is, nowadays, 
always a Jewish name in France? 


M. S-S. 


OLISH GENEALOGY. — Writing from 
Dantzig, May 16/26, 1669, to Joseph 
Secretary of State, Francis Sanderson says 
Williamson, secretary to Lord Arlington, 
(P.R.O.: S.P. 88: 12): ‘‘I doe herewith 
present you with that book, formerly men- 
tioned, concerning the State affair in 
Poland, wherein are the genealogies of sev- 
eral eminent families, wch. I hope will 
give you some satisffaction.’”” What has 
become of this book? It was probably taken 
possession of by Williamson. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


LYNNE MSS. — Sir Stephen R. Glynne, 
bart., brother-in-law of Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone compiled notes on the architecture of 
5,530 churches. After his death, the notes 
on Kent were published in 1877 by his nephew 
W. H. Gladstone. Where are the MSS. now? 

Have any others been printed ? 

G. S. G. 


ERMAN CHALICE: INSCRIPTIONS.— 
A sixteenth century South German 
chalice, whose origin is unknown, bears three 
rings of letters round the stem. At the top 
of stem, BVNHGV; on the knop, IHS vsmM; 
round bottom of stem, sTSAHV. 

As they are circular they may begin at 
any point and read backwards or forwards. 
It is suggested that the second is for 1Hs (the 
sacred monogram) and Virgo Sancta Maria. 
The others may represent donor, patron, or 
church, or possibly the initials of a motto 
such as were used by the German counts 
circa 1600. A parallel case might be help- 
ful, if this cannot be interpreted. 

G. 8. G. 
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OCTOR GYLES (GILES).—In a fifteenth 
century MS. of medical recipes one of 


the chapters has this heading: ‘‘ Here 
begynneth Doctor Gylys of good water. 
Here begynneth Doctor Gylis the boke of 


virtu and of waters that he made in [the] 
desert be the which all sykenes are curyd that 
are curable.’’? Is anything known of this 
quack doctor? For quack he was without 


doubt. Three pages are devoted to ‘‘ The 
vertu of water called mellise otherwyse 
clepyd Bawme Itm if wyne be 


appeyryd in the towne it makyth it to come 
agayne to his furst nature. In halfe a pype 
of wyne put a cupfull of this water. It 
makyth a man remembrative and thynk on 
things which he hath done both on things 
past and thyngs that bene present shee 
Itm take this water it putteth away all 
longe wormys that be in the bodye. . .” 

A possible clue to the date of the MS. is 
this heading: ‘‘ Diusyd for My Lady the 
Kyng’s Gramother.’’ G. 


TEELE’S LETTERS.—A<As I am engaged 
on an edition of the Collected Letters of 
Steele, I would be glad to know whether 
any of your readers could tell me of letters 
outside the usual sources. Any informa- 
tion which could be given would be much 


appreciated. ALFRED JACKSON. 


LCWYN EVANS MSS. — Can anyone 
give me any information as to Alewyn 
Evans MSS, relating to pedigrees of Car- 
marthen. There are several ‘volumes of 
them, and they were sold to a gentleman some 
years ago. I should be very grateful if the 

owner would communicate with me. 

T. W. Newton Duyn. 


EAPOTS AND JUGS, OLD AND NEW. 
—Has anyone observed the fact that 
very few modern teapots, coffeepots and jugs 
pour out decently? In order to satisfy my- 
self that this was so, I have had a “‘ parade ”’ 
of nearly two dozen teapots, coffeepots and 
jugs of all sizes, old and new, in china and 
pottery. All the old examples, without ex- 


ception, pour very well—a sharp, clean flow | 


of liquid. Scarcely any of the new exam- 
ples pour out well, and many could hardly 
be worse. I have noticed in clubs and tea- 
shops how seldom one can pour out tea or 
coffee without soiling the cloth. Early morn- 
ing tea-sets invariably have execrable tea- 
pots. Can anyone explain the cause? The 


lips of old jugs appear more prominent and 
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sharper. Possibly the spouts of teapots are 
set at a different angle now. pp, p, g 


“TACK EASEL,” PSEUDONYM. — In 
Christmas Numbers of 1865-6 and -7 of 
London Society, a magazine long extinct, 
some articles and stories are signed ‘‘ Jack 
Easel’’; I have an impression that. this 
name covered the personality of some well- 
known writer; indeed, my first impulse was 
to say ‘‘ Thackeray.’’ Did he ever write 
under this name? Or, if not, who did? 
Emity Eckerstey. 


AWCETT FAMILY. — Where did this 
family originate? What is the earliest 
date of the name? What does Guppy say 
of it in ‘ Homes of Family Names in Great 
Britain’ (1890)? I have failed to get a 
sight of this work. Any particulars of early 
records, etc., would be welcome. 
[Guppy gives the following on Faweett: 
“The Fawcetts have their home in Yorkshire 
and Westmoreland. There was a Ripon tamily 
of this name in the reign of Elizabeth, mem- 
bers of which on two occasions filled the office 
of mayor (G. |i.e. Gent’s ‘Ripon ’]). Forcett 
is the name of a township and a hamlet in the 
North Riding; whilst Faweet Forest is the 
name of a township in Westmoreland.” (p.413). 
“ Fawcett, Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
22; Yorkshire, West Riding, 20; Yorkshire, 
North and Hast Ridings, 24.” p. 484, The num- 
bers are said to be proportional for every 
10,000. ] 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Can anyone eluci- 

date the following quotation from W. §&. 
Gilbert’s early burlesque of ‘Norma, The 
Pretty Druidess,’ produced at the Charing 
Cross Theatre, June 1869? It is a part of the 
customary final ‘“‘ apology ” to the audience. 

_— courage to my task I perhaps might 

ring, 

Were this a drama with real everything— 

Real cabs, real limelight, too, in which to 

bask, 

Real turnpike-keepers, and real Grant and 

Grant and Gask were evidently a well-known 
firm of drapers and milliners (there is a refer- 
ence in ‘ The Princess ’—1870: 

Let —— secede from Edgar, Grant from 

task, 

Swill from Cross, Lewis from Allenby— 

In other words, let chaos come again.) 

But what was the drama “ with real every- 
thing ’’? JT suspect some play by Dion Bouci- 
cault, produced about this time at the Adelphi. 
But I should be glad to be sure. 

H. S.-B. 


2. Who wrote ‘The Horse Guards,’ by the 
two Mounted Sentries (1850). Ww 4. 
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| I have already three versions :— 


. My mother said that I never should 
Play with the gipsies in the wood. 


Replies. 
Went to the sea; couldn’t get across; 


OLD SONG. | i 
: | Paid 10s. for an old blind horse; 
(clxi. 13, 125, 138). | J umped on his back, off in a crack, 


‘Lill we came to the woodman’s track. 
| SHALL be obliged if Capt, Jaccarp will The wood was dark; the grass was green; 
give the whole of this song. It was taught Up came Sally with a tambourine. 
me by my nurse, nearly seventy years ago. In 
those days, the gypsies were accustomed to 


ro 


. My mother said [ never should 


| 
| Play with the gipsies in the wood. 


remain a night, or so, at intervals, on the | If [ did she would say you’re a 
Wenlock Road, about 14 miles from Market | Naughty little girl to disobey; 
Place, Shrewsbury, on their wav from Bridg- | Dis-obey, disobey—You're a 


north, and Much Wenlock; and, ag children, N@ughty little girl to disobey. 


those of us who were ‘‘ in the nursery,’’ ac- 
companied by a nurse, generally visited 
them, and had a look into their caravans.1 
The occupiers were of the Lee tribe, there 
being, at that time, several gypsies of the 
name in Shropshire. We usually saw the 
reputed King of the Gypsies, one of the Lee 
family. The late Mr. Hubert Smith, for 
many years Town Clerk of Bridgnorth, was 


. My mother said that I never should 

Play with the gipsies in the wood. 

I said to mother that if I could, 

I would play with the gipsies in the wood, 
And mother said to me that if I did 

She’d break my head with the tea-pot lid. 

I should much like to hear other versions 
and to know if this has ever been published 
or merely handed down—both tune and 
words—from one to another. 


very much interested in gypsies, their habits M. H 

and migrations. 
The above song has haunted me since my QURVEYS OF HENDON (clxi. 64). — It 
childhood, and I often hum the tune, or sing has given me pleasure to discover the 
the only words IT know, which are :— original Extenta Manerii de Hondone, 14 
My mother said, that [ never should Edw, II, from which must have been de- 
Play with the Gypsies in the wood. _vived the ‘‘ copy’? made in English in 1600 
if __ (or 1609) mentioned by Masor Brett-James. 
ee ee | That ‘‘copy ’’ is inscribed ‘ The Black Sur- 
vey.’ ‘Out of ye extent whereof made in 


The air, I know, is a curious lively, jump- | Vises 

ing. one, and most likely that usually sung 

an payed in Co. Bulop. | missing or damaged, and the scribe of 1600 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. | has included a few mistakes which the origi- 

/nal—which is in Latin—will correct. The 


fourteenth century Extenta is written in a 


fine monastic script covering twenty-one 
My mother said that I never should pages on parchment, and is legible through- 
Play with the gipsies in the wood, out It Ms now at the University Library 
wv? 


is known overseas, is specially interesting. | Cambridge, and the Catalogue reference is 
The caravans were usually lined up on the KE. 
right of the road, facing Shrewsbury. In those now 
days there was no path on this side, until my | T- Rogers in his ‘ History of Agriculture. 
father, whose fields adjoined the road, ob- It may, be well to note that the survey 
to the | made by ‘John Crow (i.e., his field-book) to 
eld and put one on the road in its place.| accompany his large map of 1754 (n at 
The road was a short distance from the back of | aa ee ee : al 
my father’s house, and the field known as the the Hendon Public Library) is not at the 
Armoury Field, as it adjoined the Militia | British Museum—as stated by Masor Bretrt- 
Armoury. Wild beast show caravans often | JAMES; ‘but a smaller map by Crow and 
stopped about the same place as the gypsies, ; Marsh of an estate at Mill Hill, is to be 
—— Pg =< oe think, they were not | geen there. The British Museum also has 
‘ go into the town except in the early a Map of the Manor of Hendon by R. H. 


morning. These caravans were lined up o ‘ K 
the left of the road; and during the vient Jago, with Book of Reference. The date is 


we heard the lions, and other animals. The | not given, but the tenants will be found 
show was then held in the Market Square. 


much as those in Cook’s Book of Reference 
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Avaust 29, 1931, 


to his map of 1796. 

Westminster Abbey has Manor Rolls of 
Hendon, a.p, 1318-1376 which give little de- 
tail. From that period until the seven- 
teenth century the actual Manor Rolls are 
missing, but a modern hand-written index 
from 1461 is in the hands of the Stewards 
of the Manor. I should greatly appreciate 
any information concerning the missing 
Manor Rolls of Hendon (See clix. 210). 

Frep, Hitcuin-Kemp. 

102, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 


“\ OVE’’=TO BOW (clxi. 120).—A rela- 

tive of mine, now over seventy, has 
heard and used this expression all her life. 
The ‘N. E. D.’ gives an example from 
1594, and another from ‘ Bleak House,’ cap. 
xxix (1852). The word perhaps came into 
vogue among the lower orders to replace the 


‘‘bob’? when it unfortunately began to go | 


out of use. 
term commonly used for ‘* bow ’’ is ‘‘ slope.”’ 


always slope,’’ may often be heard. This 
use is not (yet) in the ‘N. E. D.,’ nor dol 
know an instance in print. 
picked up, and used in fun by ladies of the 
neighbourhood. 


paris IN 1831: ‘LA PARISIENNE’ | 


(clxi. 120).—Casimir Delavigne is the 
author of the ‘‘ Parisienne.’’ Faithful to the 
tricolor, he had refused a pension from 
Charles X and was attached to his rival, 
the Duke of Orleans. When Charles lost his 


throne Casimir happened to be away from | 


Paris at a country house, known as La 
Madeleine. Zimmerman, a prominent pian- 
ist, asked Dumas for something in praise of 
the valour and the virtues of the mob which 
had driven the King into exile, but Dumas, 
who had taken an active part in the 


fighting, referred him to Delavigne, who) 


had not been there, ‘‘ for,’? said he, ‘‘I 
myself could never rise to the heights re- 
quired to describe the sights that I have 
seen.’’ In this way the ‘‘ Parisienne ’’ was 
produced, and set to music that is due to 
Auber. It at once obtained an immense 
popularity. It was to be heard at every 
theatrical performance, often with the Mar- 
seillaise; Nourrit, a famous tenor, injured 
his voice permanently by the vigour and the 


frequency with which he sung them both at | 


the call of the crowd. Delavigne also com- 


” 


posed a sister song, the ‘‘ Varsovienne, 


; | Pantheon for a hero, or simply to 
In a Nottinghamshire village to-day the | manifest the strength of the powers of dis- 
| order, then they marched through the streets 
Such phrases as ‘‘I sloped to her,” We it, 
| swelled the singing, 


} | sented arms, and prudent salesmen put u 
But it has been | ’ p I P 


' for when General Baudrand 


and 


as the Parisians were almost crazy on the 
subject of Poland, when she engaged in war 
with the Czar, anything produced by Dela- 
vigne was sure to commend itself to them. 

The career of the ‘‘ Parisienne ’’ was short 
and redoubtable. If Lafayette went to the 
opera a cry arose for it and when the singers 
came to the words: 

Pour briser leurs masses profondes 

Qui conduit nos drapeaux sanglants? 

C’est la liberté des deux Mondes, 

C'est Lafayette en cheveux blanes, 
everyone stood up and a burst of acclama- 
tion followed. When Lafayette was present 
it was customary by way of compliment to 
omit the couplets that referred to the Duke 
of Orleans, Again in the terribly troubled 
period that followed the expulsion of 
Charles, if a score of students desired to 
intimidate a frightened minister, to protest 
against a law, to claim the honours of the 
make 


the many idlers 
national 


joined and 
guards pre- 


their shutters. Auber’s air even crossed the 
Channel, and became popular in England, 
was sent to 
inform the King of the accession of the 
Duke of Orleans, in all the villages through 
which he passed in his coach on the way to 
London, he heard it played to every kind 
of musical instrument. The revolt of the 
Belgians against the rule of the King of 
Holland was begun to the strains of the 
‘Parisienne ’’ and ‘the clash of bells. 

But its popularity was short-lived, for it 
is admittedly inferior in ‘‘ go”? to the Mar- 
seillaise and even to Méhul’s ‘Chant du 
départ.’ The full words and the score may 
be found under the heading of ‘ Parisienne’ 
in the Encyclopaedia of La Rousse. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


‘La Parisienne’ was written in 1830 by 
Casimir Delavigne, and immediately became 
enormously popular with the Paris mob; 
indeed, it might almost be called ‘‘ the Mar- 
seillaise of 1830.’ The first verse runs as 
follows : 

Peuple Frangais, peuple de braves. 
La Liberté rouvre ses bras; 

On nous disait; soyez esclaves! 
Nous avons dit; soyons soldats! 
Soudain Paris dans sa mémoire, 

A retronvé son cri de gloire. 


W. Forman. 
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we D-ROW OR 
In Kent the high hedges and other | 
methods of protection such as open wool | 
canvas on posts used to form a “‘ lew’? for | 
the hop-gardens are called windrows.”’ | 
Sometimes the wall consists of a row of hop-_ 
plants on closely set poles to form the outer 
line of protection, but it too is called the 
wind-row.”’ 
Cock. | 
The Rev. Caesar Caine in his brief bio- | 
graphical sketch of Westgarth Forster, in his_ 
book ‘ Capella de Gerardegile ’ (Chapelry of | 
Garigill of which he was Curate-in-Charge | 
1899-1901) has a reference to this rural say- | 
ing in an appendix to his book which I give 
verbatim. | 
When I first went north, a word connected | 
with the harvest particularly arrested my ate | 
tention. One was familiar with it through 
the ballad of ‘The Battle of Otterbourne,’ 
the “ winning of the hay.” 
“Yt felle abowght the Lammas tyde 
Whan husbonds wynn ther haye 
The a Dowglasse bowynd hym to | 


ryde 

In Ynglond, to take afraye.” | 

But I had never heard it in every day use, | 
and [ had never fully realised its meaning. Th | 


people of the south always speak of “ hay- | 
making.” This difference of terminology in- | 


dicates a very real fact. Amid the Fells, men 
“win” their hay—snatch it from the fickle 
and tempestuous elements. But in the warmer 
south the hay is not rescued from unfriendly 
weather. ‘There the hay is leisurely made 
while the sun generously shines throughout 
the season. But the hay time is wonderfully | 
propitious among the hills sometimes. There | 
have been summers when the hay, with the | 
best conditions of sun and wind, has seemed 
“to make itself.” I have seen a heavy crop 
cut in the morning, put in the barn by the 
evening of the following day—in colour a tint- 
ed green—stifly rustling as it was moved— 
with a scent outdoing a garden of roses.” 


The above is confirmatory of Mason Farr- 
FAx BLAKEBOROUGH’S views that the correct 
word is ‘‘ win ”’ and not ‘‘ wind.’’ 

H. Askew. 


RASS AT WILTON, CO. WILTS (clxi. 
119).—This brass is mentioned in Mill 
Stephenson’s ‘List of Monumental Brasses ’; | 
Haines’ ‘Manual’ and Kite’s ‘ Wiltshire | 
Brasses.’ 
able from which I could copy the inscription 
if desired. There appear to be effigies of man 
and wife:—John Coffer, gentleman, servant 
for 38 years to Sir Wm. and Henry Her- 
bert, Earls of Pembroke, 1585, aged 77, 


kneeling in civil dress, and his wife Phelipe, 
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Probably a rubbing may be avail- 
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WIN-ROW (celxi. 119).— | daughter of Gilbert Synclere, Esquire, with 


an inscription of four lines, an  achieve- 
ment and shield of arms, According to 
Haines, the following favourite lines also 
appear (or an adaptation of them ?): 
Christ is to me as life on earth, and death 
to Ine is gain 
Because | truste thorowe him alone, salva- 
tion to obteyne 
So bryttle is the state of man, so sgoone it 
doth decay, 
So all the glory of the worlde must passe 
and fade away. 
It is generally recorded as ‘‘ mural,’’ so 
that probably its original site is known, 
and it should either be replaced or set up 


_ against a wall as near as possible to that 


place. Possibly I could get a copy of 
the heraldry. 
Water E, GawtHore. 
11, ‘T'ufton Street, 8S.W.1. 


ARADISE = PARVYSE (clxi, 121). — 
J. H. Parker, F.S.A., defines ‘‘ Para- 
dise’’ as a small apartment or study, but 
originally, an open space in front of St. 
Peter’s, Rome. ‘‘ Parvyse,’’ he quotes as a 
corruption of ‘“‘ Paradise,”’ still in use in 
France for the open space around churches, 
and applied by “‘ a few antiquaries’’ to the 
room over the porch. He quotes Leland’s 
‘Itinerary’ as follows: ‘‘ A little studying 
chamber, caullid Paradise’ (as at Leking- 
field, Yorks). Thus it would seem that the 
open space before the church was narrowed 
down to the porch enclosure, and from this 
the name was applied to a room above, and 

forming part of, the porch. 

Watter E. GawtHorp. 


EMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS (clxi. 121). 
—I have made a MS. collection of 
modern inscriptions for some years past. 
and will lend it to your correspondent if it 
will be of service. Old inscriptions have ap- 
peared from time to time in various papers 
such as the Stone Trades Journal, especially 
if at all humorous, 


Water GawtTHorp. 


NORTON FOLGATE (clxi. 67, 104). — 
‘“Where is Norgate Folgate?’’ is a 
question asked in a modern play, by March- 
banks, in Act I of Mr. Shaw’s ‘ Candida.’ 
And Marchbanks adds ‘‘down in Surrey. 
isn’t it?’ At this, Burgess (roaring with 
glee) cries ‘‘Down in Surrey—har, har! 
that’s not a bad one. Well, I never met a 
man as didn’t know Nortn Folgit afore.’’ 
Epwarp Bensty. 
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Aveust 29, 19 


The Library, 


Allen, (University of Chicago Press. 18s. 


net). 


H 
7 upon a conviction which we believe will 
steadily gain ground, Recent examination 
of what remains to us of medizval writing 
has a good deal modified the once accepted 
view of the ‘‘darkness’’ of the Dark Ages. 
To speak only of literature—both the con- 
tent and the literary form of these remains 
argue more knowledge, more skill and prac- 
tice, and also a rather more enlightened and 
appreciative public to appeal to, than we 
have been wont to assume. So here is a 
relatively new field for the great scholarly 
sport of tracking down origins—a field in 
which recent years have already seen a good 
deal accomplished. The chief contribution 
made by Professor Allen towards directing 
these activities along fruitful lines, and 
heading them away from lifeless and artifi- 
cial speculations, is insistence on there being 
in all centuries and peoples native impulses 
and experiences which produce poetry—tales, 
satire, above all love-poetry —spontaneoysly, 
without need to borrow from alien countries 
or the past. Most students would, no doubt, 
assent to this in principle; when it comes 
to actual dealing with material, however, 
many are apt to prefer to it derivation from 
some historical antecedent. Such deriva- 
tion involves much pleasant work in amass- 


ing detail, constructing hypotheses, establish- | 


ing comparisons—much pleasant opportunity, 
also, 
great temptation in all this to part com- 
pany with the common life of humanity and 
the way it naturally overflows—so to put it— 
in literature and art. The most striking 
example, both of this enticement and of Pro- 
fessor Allen’s correction, will be found here 
in the chapter on Mimus in the Tenth Cen- 
tury. 

The strong features of the book are first 


the quotations from medizval Latin lyrics, the numbers of the series, volume and 
and secondly the steady relating of these | 


to what we know, or may most reasonably 
surmise, of contemnorary life. The most 


important of several interesting discussions | quested to put in the 


are that which shows us the Latin Ivrics 
written in Germany in the early middle 


Mediaeval Latin Lyrics. By Philip Schuyler | 


IS long and exuberant book is founded | 


for brilliant conjecture; but there is | 


| 


the 


ages as representing the true German poetry 
of their day, filling the void hitherto imag 
ined before the rise of Minnesong; and theg 
that which attempts to estimate the influeng 
of Ireland on the early thought and literag 
| ture of the Continent. 

The weaknesses of the book lie in ifg 
length, its comparative want of method ig 
dealing with its masses of material, andl 
the circumstance that it is all too largely 
concerned with the work and opinions of 
other scholars, without bringing these intg 
close enough connection with the primary 
material, or making sufficiently exact : 
tematic examination of their value, 
the grounds upon which they 
adopted or rejected. 

The style is vivacious and picturesque, bug 
by no means so clear or easy to read as if 
at first promises to be. It often grow 
heady, and sometimes lacks inner logic tJ 
the point of mixing metaphor—in 
whereof we would adduce the following 
phrases: ‘‘ This is but to deepen the mit 
of traditional belief until it 
paranoia ”’ ; 
exists anywhere along the road of mangm 
mental progress from religious vegetation 
absolute egoism than is. ..’’ It seems a piff 
that those who have anything to say about 
St. Jerome and his friends should not spend 
five minutes in learning the name of Paula’g 
daughter, whom they are sure to encounters 
She most often appears as Eustochia: herg 
she seems turned into a young man—Eustog 
chius. The name, of course, is Eustochium, § 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queria 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. F 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN a@ query, or referring to amg 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within parem 
theses—immediately after the exact heading=9 

pi 
at which the contribution in question is tote 
found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
top left-hand corner oj 
envelope the number of the page 
& Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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